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of enquiry than almost any man, and has told us more than perhaps one in ten thousand could have done, in the time that lie took. He has not said what he was to tell; so you cannot find fault with him, for what he has not told. If a man comes to look for fishes, you cannot blame him if he docs not attend to fowls.' ' But,' said Colonel M'Lcod,' he mentions the unreasonable rise of rents in the Highlands, and says, " the gentlemen are for emptying the bag, with-out filling it';" for that is the phrase he uses. Why does he not tell how to fill it? JOHNSON. ' Sir, there is no' end of negative criticism. He tells what he observes, and as much as he chooses. If he tells what is not true, you may find fault with him; but, though he tells that the laud is not well cultivated, he is not obliged to tell how it may be well cultivated. If I tell that many of the Highlanders go barefooted, I am not obliged to tell how they may get shoes. Pennant tells a fact. He need go no farther, except he pleases. He exhausts nothing; and no subject whatever has yet been exhausted. But Pennant has surely told a great deal. Here is a man six feet high, and you arc angry because he is not seven.' Notwithstanding this eloquent Oratio pro Pennantio, which they who have read this gentleman's Tours, and recollect the Savage and the Shopkeeper at Monboddo*, will probably impute to the spirit of contradiction, I still think that he had better have given more attention to fewer things, than have thrown together such a number of imperfect accounts.
1 'In England there may be reason for raising the rents (in a certain degree) where the value of lands is increased by accession of commerce, . . . but here (contrary to all policy) the great men begin at the wrong end, with squeezing the bug, before they have helped the poor tenant to fill it, by the introduction of manufactures.' Pennant's Scotland, ed. 1772, p. 191.
3 Boswell refers, not to a passage in Pennant, but to Johnson's admission that in his dispute with Monboddo,' he might have taken the side of the savage, had anybody else taken the side of the shopkeeper.' Ante, p. 94.
SATURDAY,ng these Laws [the Laws of Alonso the Wise], is one of the thousand and one omissions for which he ought to be called rogue, as long as his volumes last.' Ib. p. 318.
